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AN APPRECIATION OF JEHAN GEORGES VIBERT 

In the death of Jehan Georges Vibert, France has lost one of her 
most noted masters of ge?ire painting. One is not to understand by 
this that Vibert was a great painter: he was not; he lacked the poetic 
insight, the soul, the "divine fire," 
that, in art as in literature, must be 
the basis of real greatness. In plain 
terms, he was a minor artist, but he 
was one who had learned his profes- 
sion thoroughly, and who, by his 
cleverness, won for himself popular 
applause. 

He was a brilliant though hard 
colorist, but he had the faculty — 
perhaps it would be wrong to use a 
higher term — of producing pictures 
of a certain elegance and finish that 
captivated the many. He loved 
show, wit, humor, fine costumes, 
pretty faces, subjects that lent them- 
selves to a fine display of technical 
ability. What is equally important 
in his career, he was a shrewd 
enough business man to read cor- 
rectly his clientele, and to select a 
specialty that he knew would appeal 
to the tastes of those he wished to 
secure as patrons. 

There is an element of the strict- 
ly commercial in this policy, but . 

Vibert did not hesitate to adopt it and own it frankly. In doing so 
he but did openly what most successful artists have done tacitly. 
Sheridan Ford says, in his bright book, "The Art of Folly": "The 
picture proclaims itself. The mass of mankind cares nothing for pic- 
torial art in its refinement, the eye for color being as rare as the ear 
for music or the head for mathematics." Vibert early had this truism 
forced upon him by lack of success, and he deliberately modified his 
methods to suit conditions. 
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From the outset he was a painter of 
genre, but the earliest works he exhibited 
were classical or Christian in subject. 
On occasions, as in his "Apotheosis of 
Thiers," produced in 1878, he attempted 
the grand, historical, and symbolical. 
But these early ventures found an unap- 
preciative public, and were left on his 
hand practically as studio ornaments. 
But conscious of his own technical ability, 
he cast about him for a line of subjects 
that would "meet a want," and it did 
not take long for him to discover that 
comparatively small pictures of a story- 
telling character, bright with color, and 
exquisitely finished, found a ready mar- 
ket. To this type of work he thenceforth 
devoted himself assiduously. He thus 
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commanded public attention, 
and his works in the new vein 
proving good sellers, art dealers 
almost without exception united 
in extolling him as a new pic- 
torial genius. 

That many of his works 
merit this fulsome praise, one is 
bound to concede. He is, how- 
ever, a very uneven artist. At 
his best he is the superior of 
Meissonier in wit, brightness, 
and humor, and indeed he ranks 
with him in quality of brush 
work.. As pictorial exponents 
of political and religious ques- 
tions, his works are better re- 
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flections of present-day life and interest than are those of the other 
French genre painters of his time; as, for instance, those of Brillouin 
and Chavet. On the other hand, when not at his best, his pictures, 
both water-colors and oils, are decidedly flat and hard, so much so 
that it has been truthfully said a fair color print of one of his pictures 
is equal in beauty to the original, which is not a compliment to his art. 
Perhaps ready sales, when once the ecclesiastical specialty for 




TH£ MISSIONARY'S STORY 
By J. G. Vibert 

which he became famous had been adopted, may have borne fruit in 
carelessness and indifference. Certainly they resulted in a monotony 
of theme, his characters being of a uniform stripe, differentiated only 
by poses and facial expressions. Vibert says, in the autobiography 
on which he was engaged at the time of his death, that he was "born 
to the red." This was a congenital trait which the success of his 
first pictures of church dignitaries confirmed into a studio practice. 
As a consequence, cardinals, in the gorgeous color that soon was 
known as "Vibert's red," became the artist's stock in trade. 

Lacking sentiment and poetic insight, Vibert never essayed to 
interpret nature, or portray the deeper emotions of the heart, or depict 
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the tragic incidents of life. From a comparatively early period in 
his career he was what he ended — a painter of genre subjects. He 
relied for his interest on wit and humor, and not infrequently on sar- 
casm and cynicism, and he trusted to his deft use of color and to his 
superb technical ability to present his subjects in telling guise. 
Withal, he cast over his broadest satires such polish and refinement 
that his characters, be they prelates or culprits, seem genteel company. 
;rf; Vibert worked successfully in genre before he adopted the distinc- 
tive line of subjects by which he acquired wealth and fame. "Narcis- 
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sus Transformed to a Flower" and "Daphnis and Chloe" were early 
canvases after the manner of Picot, one of his teachers. The first of 
his long series of humorous secular and religious anecdotal themes 
were "Wandering Barber," "Morning of the Wedding," "The Con- 
vent in Arms," and "Paying the Tithe." The popularity of these 
pictures, especially those in which the artist had made use of incidents 
connected with the religious life of his country, was immediate, and 
Vibert was not slow to follow up these initial successes with others of 
a like character. 

There is a certain element of irreverence in the art-loving public 
of France, and the piquancy, even audacity, of the artist's treatment of 
the clergy in the long series of paintings that followed was relished. 
As I have said, Vibert studiously avoided coarseness, and if, as is the 
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case in some of his paintings, there is a little pictorial insinuation, it 
is hit off so cleverly and daintily, and with such studied considera- 
tion, that even the priesthood, whom he delighted to satirize, could 
bear him no malice. His keen sense of humor constantly found its 
way into his canvases. While in no sense frivolous, he generally 
eschewed the serious, and depicted the life of the priesthood in its 
lighter and gayer phases. His humor, therefore, was always divert- 
ing, and his wit usually harmless. A clever raconteur in paint. 

He was too well informed, however, too much alive to the absorb- 
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ing interests of the day, to keep aloof from the Kulturkampf, which 
for years has been more or less rife in France against the church as 
an organization, and which only recently has resulted in riots incident 
to the closing of the church schools, and not a few of his paintings 
are little less than pictorial polemics against church and clergy. 
When thus he took up his brush in the interest of the popular crusade, 
his work was always incisive, trenchant, and telling, and no philippic 
ever uttered by the most radical leaders of the reform movement was 
more effective. 

Wit, irony, sarcasm, have ever been potent influences in moving 
mankind, and Vibert used them as a man of culture and education 
naturally would. He is a humorist without dullness, a wit without 
coarseness, a satirist without caricature. In this connection, one may 
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recall by way of comparison the German 
Griitzner, whose favorite themes for years 
were somewhat analagous to those of Vibert. 
The German saw the amusing, the hollow, 
the sham side of priestly professions and 
practices as clearly as 
did the Frenchman, 
painted them with a 
certain fondness, and 
often painted them 
more forcibly than did 
Vibert. But his mind 
was of a different order, 
and was attracted rather 
by the escapades of 
monks and the lower 
clergy than by the 
genteel excesses, the 
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worldly luxury, the polite indifference and mockery of the higher 
church dignitaries. Each followed his own natural predilections. 

Grutzner is at home in a monastery cellar, and Vibert in the. hall 
of state; Grutzner has a fondness for flagons of ale and tankards of 
beer, and Vibert for 
bottles of champagne 
served in the approved 
style in crystal glasses ; 
Grutzner loves to paint 
the coarse smocks of 
equally coarse monks, 
and Vibert the rich 
texture of cardinals' 
robes. Really there 
is no comparison be- 
tween the art of the 
two painters, yet their 
interests were in a 
sense the same. With 
more refinement and 
education, and in 
closer touch with the 
absorbing interests of 
the day, Grutzner 
might have been a 
German Vibert, and 
with a keener relish 
for the crude pleasures 
of lowly life, Vibert 
might have been a 
French Grutzner. 

Owing to his keen 
satires on the princes 
of the church, Vibert 
has been likened to 
the novelist Ferdinand 
Fabre, and the com- 
parison is not with- 
out aptness, for each in his respective medium discloses the same 
relish for a sly thrust at the priesthood, and the same delight in gib- 
beting the men of holy orders who are more worldly than spiritual. 

Vibert's work is comparatively well known in the United States, 
where he has had many patrons, and where the highest prices have 
been paid for his canvases. His celebrated "The Missionary's Story," 
which is herewith reproduced, brought twenty-five thousand five hun- 
dred dollars at the Morgan sale, in 1886. In this notable canvas the 
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artist draws a sharp com- 
parison between the earnest 
missionary, of rustic appear- 
ance in his shabby garb, and 
the supercilious, indifferent 
prelates, in their rich robes. 
The work is nothing less 
than a scathing denunciation 
of the heads of the church, 
who fatten in luxury, and 
reluctantly condescend on 
occasions to be bored with 
the recitals of the real work- 
ers for the Lord. 

Other notable examples 
of Vibert's best work are 
"The Committee on Moran 
Books," in the Vanderbilt 
collection; "The Cardinal's 
Menu," in the Arnott col- 
lection; "A Startling Con- 
fession," in the Catherine 
L. Wolfe collection; "Gul- 
liver and the Lilliputians," 
in the Peter Schemm collec- 
tion; "Roll Call after Pillage," in the Academy of the Fine Arts; 
"The Schism," in the Corcoran gallery; "An Attentive Pupil," 
owned by W. P. Henszey; and "The Trial of Pirrot," owned by 
John Sellers, Jr. 

One of the best of Vibert's works is "Theological Discussion," 
depicting a tilt between two prelates who, in their wrath, have wheeled 
their chairs about so as to turn their backs on each other; and one of 
his most pleasing pictures, in which Vibert for the time has discarded 
his almost ever-present cardinals, is a canvas exhibited last spring in 
New York, showing a young couple of the olden times starting on 
their wedding journey, while the marriage guests bid them godspeed 
amid merry jests. 

For the purpose of this article Vibert's life can be summed up in 
a few words. He was born in Paris in 1840, beginning the study of 
art under his maternal grandfather, Jaget, one of France's most cele- 
brated engravers. He entered the JtLcole des Beaux Arts at the age 
of fourteen, studied under Barrias and Picot, and ten years later, in 
1864, was medaled, receiving medals again successively in 1867 and 
1868. In 1870 he received the Legion of Honor, and again in 1878 
he was awarded a third-class medal. He was one of the founders of 
the Society of French Aquarellists. 
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Following the example of many of the French Orientalists, like 
Diaz, Fortuny, Fromentin, and Benjamin-Constant, Vibert traveled 
extensively in the East, and as a result produced a number of paint- 
ings that bear a marked resemblance to those of Fromentin. He was, 
however, too much in love with his cardinal red, too fond of his 
churchly subjects, to become an Orientalist. He preferred to be the 
kindly portrayer or the caustic satirist of priest and prelate. And it 
is as such, doubtless, that he will be remembered. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that Vibert was not a man of a 
single talent. He was an author of no mean ability, especially on art 
matters, and was the inventor of a number of devices for the painter's 
use and of special varnishes and forms of brushes. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in getting out a sumptuous edition of his 
autobiography, magnificently printed and illustrated with photogravure 
reproductions of his paintings. Of this edition there were to be onty 
two hundred copies at two hundred and fifty dollars each, every set 
of two volumes to be accompanied by an original water-color. 

What place Vibert will ultimately hold in his country's art it might 
be hazardous to conjecture. Certainly during his life he did not lack 
popularity or the wealth that flows from general popular appreciation. 
But popularity is often fictitious glory, and great as is the reputation 
he acquired by his pictures of red-coated church dignitaries, it is to 
be doubted if his name will live in history as will those of many other 
contemporary artists. who struggled more arduously, but failed to win 
an equal measure of public applause and support. 

Frederick W. Morton. 
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